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Nowhere in the world is the toiler such a power in the 
government. Nowhere is he such an intelligent force, 
so fully understanding the curse and cost of war, and his 
opposition will grow more and more emphatic until every 
lawgiver hears and heeds. 

Third, woman. I am not now speaking as champion 
or prophet of female suffrage. I note only the fact that 
the last half century has changed her position. She is 
no longer a purely home body, but has entered largely 
into public life. Whether voting or not, she has become 
an active and vigorous force in the national life. Her 
patriotism is as certain and as strong as that of her 
brother, and whenever the need comes, although she may 
not shoulder the musket or draw the sword, she does all 
that is possible to ameliorate the hardships of war. The 
Red Cross is her work and her glory, and the noble bands 
of women who are giving their time and strength to in- 
creasing its efficiency and extending the reach of its influ- 
ence are among the heroines of the nation. But while 
all this is true, you need no assurance that her voice is 
and always will be potent for peace. No mother nurses 
her baby boy and rears him to manhood without dread 
that his life may in its prime be cut off by the merciless 
bullet. She looks forward to old age in the hope and 
faith that that boy, in the vigor and strength of manhood, 
will be her comfort, support and glory. There never 
was a time since the beginning of days that women longed 
for bloodshed or the carnage of war, and the more fully 
she realizes its waste and destruction the more earnest 
will become her opposition. Nowhere in the world is 
she so potent a force in public life as in this country, and 
you may be sure that that force will be erelong concen- 
trated in steadfast opposition to war and in favor of the 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration. She 
cannot be sneered or laughed out of her faith, and he 
who looks for public recognition in this country will do 
well to take note of this fact. 

These are three great forces in the life of this nation, 
and as they unite in the effort for arbitration and inter- 
national peace, they will compel the public men of the 
day to heed their demands. 

I believe in the promises of Scripture, that His word shall 
not return unto Him void, but shall accomplish that which 
He pleases and shall prosper in the thing whereto He hath 
sent it ; that the time will come when the swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares and the spears into pruning- 
hooks, and when men shall learn war no more forever. 

With the eye of faith I see unrolled on the canvas of 
the future a glorious picture, in which shall be seen every 
laborer dwelling beneath his own vine and fig tree, re- 
ceiving ever a living wage for his toil, every merchant 
and manufacturer pursuing his business and his industry 
without a thought of interruption by the ravages of war, 
and men of science and wealth combining in the achieve- 
ment of more and more gigantic results, adding not 
merely to the necessities, but also to the comforts and 
luxuries of life, taking possession of land and water and 
air, and all the forces to be found in them, and making 
them minister to human life. In the foreground will be 
seen that highest type of womanhood, the Madonna, and 
across her bosom will be these words : " Mary hath kept 
all these things, 'and hath pondered them in her heart ;" 
while underneath will shine in letters of fadeless light, 
" The United States of America has fulfilled its mission." 



Readjustment between the East and 
the West. 

BY PROFESSOR M. HONDA. 

Address at the Conference on the Far East at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., September 16. 

Clark University is doing a distinguished service to 
the progress and enlightenment of the whole world, 
amongst other things, notably in two distinct spheres of 
psychology and education on the one hand, and of inter- 
national and interracial problems on the other. As its 
learned president has many disciples and followers in 
China and Japan in his favorite researches, such a 
conference as the present under the auspices of its history 
department will, I confidently believe, materially help 
forward the recent tendency of the East and the West to 
come rapidly to a better understanding and harmonious 
cooperation. 

Enough time has not yet elapsed to warrant a histo- 
rian's verdict on what was known as the "Japanese 
situation " in this country, — for it is futile to deny that 
there was such; but I may be allowed to venture a 
psychological retrospect on that nightmare, as it is suffi- 
ciently and surely past, so that we may talk about it with 
a sigh of relief. May we not sincerely hope that the old 
adage will prove true in this case and the dream go by 
the exact contrary, and that we may never repeat a 
similar experience again? 

It is impossible justly to apportion the responsibility 
for this " situation " among the government, the people 
in general, and a small section of jingoes and yellow 
journals of one country or the other, or of both. Each 
of the three elements will try to excuse itself before the 
supreme court of sane judgment. 

One war taught Japan that a dissenting third party 
could wrest from her what she considered the fruits of 
victory. Another war gave her the disappointing lesson 
that, without the sympathy of the whole world, she could 
not obtain what she thought she was justly entitled to. 

This apparent failure was partially attributable to our op- 
ponent's brilliant success in diplomacy, and to our aliena- 
tion of the sympathy of some foreign correspondents dur- 
ing the war. But the true explanation did not dawn upon 
many till much later, which was, that we were not in a. 
position to enforce great demands against the wishes of 
the interested powers of the world, which were opposed 
to too enormous an accession of influence to Japan. 

When the unfortunate " school episode " and emigra- 
tion question claimed our attention, the true nature of 
the case was not clearly understood at first. While we 
thought that we were gaining more respect from the 
nation whom we had loved as a sort of foster father, that 
friend seemed slapping us on the face all of a sudden. 
What we sought was nothing more nor less than the com- 
mon courtesy one civilized nation accords to another. 
Perhaps our government was misguided in pressing the 
matter on the Washington authorities, without sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the nature and magnitude of the 
difficulty of the Federal government; most assuredly, 
jingoistic utterances of one or two hot-headed irrespon- 
sible individuals and papers in Japan were criminally 
wicked — those utterances, I mean, which suggested the 
idea that America, being an essentially commercial nation, 
would rather yield than go to war. 
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In the meantime the misunderstanding on the other 
side was becoming deeper and graver. Either for the 
purpose of local politics, or to give vent to racial feelings, 
or to facilitate more imperialistic expansion of the navy, 
or in anticipation of keen economic rivalry, Japan's 
" black intentions " on the Pacific coast of this country 
or of Canada, on the Sandwich Islands, on the Philip- 
pines, on Australia, on Korea, on Manchuria, on China 
herself, were freely aired by sensation-mongers. Our 
unquestioning confidence in the willingness and ability 
on the part -of the United States to grant us whatever 
was right and just — this confidence was not accompanied 
by a clear understanding of your internal politics on the 
one hand, and, on the other, by a full cognizance of the 
fact that Japan's rise in power was causing uneasiness, 
alarm, suspicion and fear even among friendly nations. 
At last we awoke to thi$ unpleasant truth. 

A grown-up person cannot expect the same tender care 
that he enjoyed in his childhood, but is he not entitled 
to unchanging friendship if he is good ? 

Gradually, however, mental readjustment to the new 
balance of power has been made. Clouds of suspicion 
and alarm were swept away from one point after another. 
Japan has learned the morbidly nervous condition of in- 
ternational sensibility. 

I wish there was an international court of libel as well 
as a permanent tribunal for universal arbitration. Time 
heals, it is true, but in some cases time only confirms the 
disease. 

Rivalry in business of one's own son or pupil must be 
extremely unpleasant. The son or pupil would fain avoid 
such rivalry if there were other openings. 

Some would be proud to say that Japan has sobered 
down and come to her senses, but she believes that she 
has obtained justice at last. 

To relieve the congestion of Europe has been to Amer- 
ica's interest as well. To contribute to the peace and 
prosperity of this country should be the aim of all im- 
migrants, both Oriental and Occidental. 

Where the Koreans and Japanese were largely mixed 
together after Taiko's expedition, the two peoples lived 
on better terms than in any other parts of the peninsula. 
In European Russia, where Asiatics once subjugated 
Europeans, both races still retain mutual respect. The 
same result accruing from propinquity can only be secured 
now through community of interest, not by conquest or 
invasion. 

All the violent storm of false accusation was nothing 
but the entrance fee, the initiation ceremony, for the 
East for its admittance into the World School. 

American criticism of our dealings with China is only 
an aftermath of the " Japanese situation," in so far as the 
weapon of misrepresentation and sheer falsehood is em- 
ployed. Our commercial rivalry is the sole and real 
cause of the trouble, and that kind of warfare can be 
conducted in a way perfectly fair and square. A frank 
and sympathetic acknowledgment, on either side, of cer- 
tain unalterable facts will surely help mutual under- 
standing. 

One of these facts is the great anomaly of Japan's 
position in Manchuria. We fought for the territorial in- 
tegrity of and equal opportunity in China. Then we 
inherited and shared in privileges and concessions incon- 
sistent with China's full exercise of sovereignty. What 



was accomplished in darkness and mystery, we have suc- 
ceeded to in the broad daylight of the public gaze. 

China's rise in national consciousness and the existing 
conditions of her internal politics demand strenuous efforts 
in the recovery of her rights. Japan, being the newest 
intruder and a novice in diplomacy, is the best antagonist 
for China to try her rejuvenated strength upon. 

Both settled policy and national interest prompt the 
United States to make sure of equal opportunity in 
China. Where claims of justice and interest support 
each other, even a lawful acquisition by others is apt to 
be interpreted as infringement, and unavoidable com- 
petition looks like wilful opposition. 

"American diplomacy," popularly so-called, direct, 
straightforward, fearless and independent, cannot be 
adopted by other nations at the present stage of human 
progress. There are a great many eventualities for which 
we must be ready, but of which we cannot explain details. 
If we explain, we may wrong one party ; if we do not 
explain, we are suspected by all. 

Neither this country nor Japan can extend her mar- 
ket anywhere better than in China, and both urgently 
need commercial expansion. There ought to be what I 
call " international socialism," by which the capital of one 
nation and the labor of another can be combined to 
mutual advantage. 

For the welfare of mankind, some peoples, in the long 
run, must learn the beauty of a simpler life, whereas others 
are in need of being taught the blessing of a higher 
standard of comfort. Before a harmony in diversity is 
reached among nations and races, between the East and 
the West, there will always be heard the sound of ripples 
and waves on the sea of humanity. 



Armaments and Their Results.* 

BY ANDREW CABNEGIE. 

Armies and navies exist and increase solely under the 
plea that these are the best, and indeed the only means 
of ensuring peace. 

We deal with three of the axioms urged in their 
justification. 

First : " To be prepared for war is the surest way to 
secure peace." 

Answer: If only one nation "prepared" this axiom 
would be sound ; but when one arms others follow, and 
the fancied security vanishes. Rivalry between nations 
ensues, and preparation, so far from promoting peace, 
sows suspicion and jealousy, developing into hatred the 
prolific seed of future wars between nations hitherto 
peacefully disposed. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and all human 
experience proves that men unarmed are less likely to 
quarrel than men armed. Hence in civilized lands they 
are debarred from arming. 

Two neighbors have a difference which a friendly 
interview would have solved, but one acts upon the 

•Issued in pamphlet by the Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, 
London, E. C. 



